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iied with ferryboats! No word of the growing need of longer piers and the 
resistance of the War Department. No word of the Jamaica Bay and Montauk 
Point projects, yet some day, if Dr. Wilcox's account of Manhattan land values 
is sound, either of these may strike a terrible blow at the city's present wealth. 
Washington, the ungeographic, the city by the will of the Nation, is returning 
to L'Enfant's plan. The existence of a plan is shown to be an advantage to 
Washington. An odd item is the honeycombing of the city's grandiose blocks 
with lanes of wretched dwellings of the poor, for whom L'Enfant's plan had no 
place. Mark Jefferson. 

Canada. The Land of Hope. By E. Way Elkington. viii and 239 pp., 
32 illustrations, map and index. Adam and Charles Black, London, 
1910. $1.75. 

He who would emigrate to Canada should read this book. Mr. Elkington 
appears to mean by his subtitle that the Canadians see their land not as it is 
but as they hope it will be. He has evidently looked closely for the truth about 
Canada. He finds she justifies the hopes. Canada is full of opportunities. 
There is room for a hundred million more people! The country has no end of 
resources. At present it is money more than men that it needs. Everywhere he 
finds things being undertaken with insufficient capital. Excellent wheat land 
abounds in Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan; in the last province, free in 
160 acre homesteads, but not within thirty or forty miles of the railway. It is 
better to buy land and get it nearer the rails. Do not buy government land nor 
of the real estate men; buy of the Canadian Pacific, or perhaps some of the 
other railroads. They want you to prosper and give them business. 

Only the poorest farmers ever spend the winters on their farms in the west. 
The winters are bitter, though the Canadian will not suffer you to say so. For 
the Canadian he has no good word. The American is the only good farmer in 
Canada. The Canadians misrepresent everything, and if you ask for proof of 
their statements you are a knocker! Perhaps, as an Englishman, he reacts a 
little to the little estimation in which his countrymen are held throughout the 
colony, from Toronto, where "no Englishman need apply," to the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Canadians regard Englishmen as failures in Canada, and the author 
thinks the undesirables shipped out by steamship companies and charitable so- 
cieties are likely to fail everywhere. He does not find the prairie towns at- 
tractive, in which he seems to the reviewer to show little appreciation of the 
conditions of frontier life. The Rockies are fine! In the "gloriously overrated 
Kootenays" no ranchers are making enough from their fruit to keep themselves 
in any degree of comfort. British Columbia has a climate that suits him and 
the people too are different from the Canadians. At Victoria, English ways 
are liked. It is the richest city in Canada but there is no chance to earn money 
there. If the mines and forests of British Columbia have not done well it is 
the fault of the people not of the country. 

In general Canada has fashioned herself after America and fallen short. 

Mark Jefferson. 

En Haiti. Planteurs d'autrefois, Negres d'aujourd'hui. Par Eugene Aubin. 

xxxv and 348 pp., 32 photo-engravings and 2 maps in colors. Armand Colin, 

Paris, 1910. Fr. 5. 
The book tells of the experiences, observations, and studies of the author 
during his travels through the whilom French parts of Haiti. It does not claim 
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to be a geography of the country, for its chapters are merely a collection of let- 
ters previously written to the Journal des Debats and reprinted in book form; 
yet it must not be ranked with the average books on voyage and travel because, 
in spite of the apparently disconnected subjects, the author observes and writes 
with a special purpose, namely, to trace in the conditions of the present the in- 
fluence and remnants of the French part of the island. It is very interesting 
to discover with him in how many respects French influences are still at work 
in the life of the people and how much the stamp of French civilization is im- 
printed to this day, on almost everything in the negro republic. It is not easy 
for us to imagine nowadays that Santo Domingo was once the most important 
and prosperous French colony in Central America, where the "habitant" raised 
indigo, sugar cane, and cotton near the coast, and coffee and cattle on the hills. 
The most illustrious names of old France are still found on these former "hab- 
itations." After the emancipation of the blacks, many of these families left the 
island previous to the massacre, and those who did not return to the old coun- 
try emigrated to Cuba, Jamaica, Louisiana, and the United States. In this way 
the Carolinas, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
even New York and Massachusetts, received a very valuable influx of new 
citizens, for whose assistance funds were voted by the Federal, as well as many 
a State government. Those who made their fortunes there showed their grati- 
tude to the Union in their turn: at Philadelphia, which was their favorite city 
on the Atlantic coast, the generous foundation of Etienne Girard still perpetuates 
their memory, Tulane University, too, was named after one of them, and the 
first scientific description of the island, a result of the combined efforts of refu- 
gees from France and Haiti on American soil, was published in Philadelphia 
by Moreau de St. Me>y in 1796 and 1797; among its subscribers were John 
Adams, Jefferson, Kosciusko, Lafayette, Talleyrand, Volney, Rochambeau. 

While thus the best scions of French civilization were grafted on a foreign 
stem, that which was left of it on the island could not help, in the course of 
time, to become fossilized, petrified. The almost complete exclusion of the 
whites from the new republic, which made the situation of the few that were 
tolerated similar to that of the whites in China or Japan in the early times, 
was, of course, the greatest obstacle to healthy progress either along the old 
lines or along new ones. With all their local patriotism, however, the Haitians 
could not entirely efface all vestiges of the past. To this day, the old sugar 
mills, the crumbling aqueduct* and irrigation works, the stately portals of what 
were once residential manors, speak of the times gone by; almost all the place 
names are of French origin; the life and habits of the people are full of Creole 
reminiscences; their own language, though corrupted to a degree as to be almost 
unintelligible, is still a dialect of French. The counterpart of this language is 
their religion, in which Christian and African elements are so blended as to 
make of it a cult which is neither the one nor the other, and which, under the 
name of Vaudoux, is clearly distinguished from the Christian cult proper whose 
preservation is the object of a number of Bretonish missionaries. A striking 
illustration of the Rip Van Winkle condition of the whole country is told by the 
author on occasion of his visit at one of the inland chapels where the reader, in 
conducting the service, read his prayers from a prayer book of the eighteenth 
century handed down to him by his predecessors, and in that office never failed 
to ask the blessings of Heaven for "his Majesty the King, her Majesty the 
Queen, and Monseigneur the Dauphin" in the year 1904 and, the author con- 
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tinues, "the believers of the place continue imperturbably to pray for these 
august personages in whom not many people will take an interest now in this 
nether world." 

The book is full of interest for the anthropogeographer, ethnologist, and 
sociologist M. K. Genthe. 

Through the Wildernesses of Brazil. By Horse, Canoe and Float. By 
William Azel Cook, ix and 487 pp., illustrations and index. American Tract 
Society, New York, igog. 

More than half of this book is taken up with an account of the author's first 
voyage as a distributor of bibles in central Brazil. His journey from Goyaz in 
the south to Maranhao was made by descending four north-flowing rivers, the 
Araguaya, Tocantins, Parnahyba, with eastward traverses between, and the 
Itapicuru, off to the west again. On the first two streams the journey was made 
by canoe, then on a raft of 1,200 small poles and on the Itapicuru by steamer, 
reached from Therezina on the Parnahyba by sixty-four miles of narrow gauge 
railroad through the wilderness. Through much missionary argument runs a 
thread of excellent narrative of the journey. The author was distributing bibles 
•and makes no pretense to scientific knowledge or exploration. It is not always 
possible, in this or the later journey to distinguish what the author learned by 
his own powers of observation, which are good, from what he relates at second 
hand. A number of such references are frankly made. Photographs in this 
part of the book have no connection with the text. His picture of the degrada- 
tion of the Brazilians of the interior does not differ from that of Wallace and 
other observers. 

Another journey took the author at a later but unknown date west from 
Goyaz on horseback to Cuyaba, through the land of the Bororo, among whom 
he stayed and made collections for the Smithsonian. On this trip the camera 
added to the vividness of the narrative. From Cuyaba a disastrous trip was 
made northward into the rubber forests, from which Mr. Cook barely escaped 
with his life. The account of the rubber gathering is one of the best parts of 
the book for the geographer. The main theme of the book is missionary work, 
but there is much interesting reading in a popular way about the interior of 
Brazil. The style is bright and easy. There is no map. Mark Jefferson. 

El Arbitraje entre las republicas de Bolivia y el Peru y su ultima 
negociacion sobre fronteras. Documenlbs Diplomaticos. Ministerio 
de Relaciones Exteriores de la Republica de Bolivia. 21 and CXXIX pp., map 
and index. Imp. Artistica, La Paz, igog. 

Treats at length of the final arbitration of the boundary dispute between 
Bolivia and Peru according to the treaty of La Paz, Sept. 17, 1909. The ac- 
companying map shows the new boundary line. The Bulletin printed an article 
on the new boundary (Vol. 42, 1910, pp. 435-37), with a map of the boundary. 

AFRICA 

The Big'Game of Africa. By Richard Tjader. XX and 364 pp., map, Illus- 
trations and index. T>. Appleton & Co., New York, igio. 
One of the best hunting books. It deals with little else than African game 
animals and other fauna. Its description of their life and habits, advice as to 
the best way to hunt them, and the many stories of the author's experiences in 



